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REMARKS ON THE HOMCEOPATHIC TREATMENT 
OF CHRONIC DISEASES, WITH CASES FROM 
PRACTICE. 


BY 


C. Neidhard, M. D. 


———————— 


HomaopaTuHic writings have sometimes been charged by critics 
of the common method, with beginning and ending with symp- 
toms and remedies, and remedies and symptoms, and with being 
devoid of physiological and pathological detail. No one, at all 
acquainted with the wants of medical science will deny at this 
day the necessity of the study of these departments of it by the 
physician, nor refuse to acknowledge the light they have in many 
respects thrown on the diagnosis of diseases. Pathology will 
however, by the direction which Homeopathy will give to its 
cultivation, undergo a complete reform. For the present the 
Homeopathic School must concentrate all its energies in the 
cultivation of its materia medica and practice of medicine, as in 
them lies its peculiar strength; and on them, that is on the results 
of pure experience (a feature in this system which distinguishes 
it from all others) must the future superstructure be built. Recog- 
nising this as its chief duty, it will borrow without hesitation 
whatever is valuable in the aetiology, nosology and pathology 
of the old system, it being conscious of the ample returns which 
itis able to make, and of the more valuable contributions which 
it is destined to lend, to the progress of medical science and to 
the direct promotion of the interests of mankind. 

Conceding therefore, to the old system what is justly its due, 
we cannot shut our eyes against the lamentable destitution of 
real positive knowledge which characterises all its practical 
works. This is a fact, with which we have been particularly 
struck on looking over some of the late works on the practice of 


® medicine. They are an endless mass of ingenious speculations 
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and hypothesis. If there be any thing of practical value foung 
in them, it is for the most part so narrow minded, so entirely 
calculated for mere momentary relief, and generally so mechanica| 
in its operations, that we have often asked ourselves, what cay 
be the physiological theories of writers, who endeavour to cure 
human maladies by such material and rude contrivances? Ap 
enumeration of a long list of medicines for general indications, 
is repeated, as if these medicines could furnish no specific indi. 
cation for their application in disease. The indispensable neces. 
sity of the strictest individualization of every case and the in- 
vestigation of apparently the most trifling phenomena, demanded 
by the Homeopathic School, seems never to enter the minds of 
the great mass of writers, a few of the most eminent practitioners 
of all times excepted. Of late the attention of physicians has 
been more generally drawn to this subject in France. 

We may be permitted, therefore, to pass over the many specu- 
lations and reveries on the nature of chronic diseases, as well as 
the ideal pathological arrangements, which according to our 
opinion are only calculated to confuse the understanding and will 


not advance the practice of medicine one step. 
Hahnemann furnishes us with the following definition of chronic 


diseases : 

“Those diseases are improperly called chronic, to which per- 
sons are subject, who are continually exposed to avoidable in. 
jurious influences; who, for instance. inhabit unhealthful countries, 
are engaged in immoderate labours of body and mind, are deprived 
of exercise and air, are tormented by continued grief, or use un- 
wholesome food, and drink, &c. Cachexies and sufferings arising 
from these causes are cured by removing for ever the exciting 
causes of illness, provided that no chronic miasma is concealed in 
the body.” 

“Real chronic diseases are those, which derive their origin 
from a chronic miasma, which, in spite of the best physical and 
moral regimen, are always increasing, and which torment the 
patient to the end of his life if not cured by specific remedies. 
These are the most numerous and terrible enemies of the human 
species; for neither the strongest constitution nor the most per 
fect regimen, nor the most energetic vital power can annili 
late them.” 

Of these chronic miasma Hahnemann recognizes three, the 
psoric, sycotic and syphylitic. In the psoric virus, according ‘ 
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Hahnemann, the majority of chronic diseases find their origin, 
with which opinion many Homeopathic physicians coincide. Dr. 
Leon Simon, of Paris, in his lectures on Homeopathy, mentions, 
that in his clinic of 53 chronic cases, 48 could be traced to the 
itch and in the dispensary of Curie 37 of 55. In all records of 
Homeopathic Hospitals a majority of chronic diseases were al- 
ways found to be of acknowledged psoric origin. 

Whether we call this virus psora or merely dyscrasia as has 
been proposed by Dr. Rau and other Homeopathic physicians, 
seems to us of slight importance in a practical point of view. We 
know by experience that there exists in some persons a peculiar 
tendency to inveterate chronic disorders, from which others are 
entirely exempt, although these latter may have much more and 
oftener been exposed to those influences or causes, from which 
chronic diseases are usually said to derive their origin. 

On inquiry, it will be found, in the majority of cases, that such 
persons have at some period of their lives been subject to one or 
the other of the three chronic miasmas, or that their parents had 
been afflicted with diseases similar to those from which they suffer. 
These miasmas being repelled from the surface by the usual routine 
practice, or treated otherwise improperly, may often long remain 
dormant in the system, and only show a few of their symptoms; but 
with the advance of years, particularly if favoured by external 
causes, they gradually develope themselves in the form of those for 
midable chronic diseases, which now afflict the majority of mankind 

A chronic disease may be compared to a habit, commencing 
often with scarcely perceptible symptoms, induced by the sligh- 
test causes, but which gradually take possession of our whole 
system. In youth where the powers of nature are yet in their 
lull strength, or even in more advanced age, where they have not 
existed too long, they will seldom long resist a judicious Homceo- 
pathic treatment, but when old hereditary miasmatic diseases, 
have grown up with the patient and become as it were his second 
nature, a cure can in many instances only take place by effecting 
a total reformation of the whole system; a fact constantly to be 
kept in view. 

The groundlessness of the objection, therefore, made by some 
persons to the length of time required in Homeeop. cures in old : 
chronic diseases will at once become evident. If we consider 
the nature of such diseases, we shall readily perceive that they 
Ihust, even if apparently removed, renew their attacks from time 
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to time until their habit is eradicated. Old deep-seated chronj: 
diseases, cannot in fact be cured permanently in a short time. 
This would be contrary to all analogy, and ought not in reagoy, 
to be expected. It is just as difficult for persons having for ; 
long time been in the enjoyment of vigourous health to acquire 
suddenly a tedious chronic disease, as for others having lon g been 
afflicted with inveterate chronic disorders to get rid all at once 
of these discases, and pass over immediatedly to a perfect state 
of health. The transition from health to disease as well as from 
disease to health in such cases must be gradual. Notwithstand. 
ing the clear evidence of these facts, we see some wonder at 
the length of time requisite for Homeopathic cures. 

If the common physician can only give immediate (though jt 
be temporary) relief, he is pronounced a master. A method 
seeking the permanent relief from disease is not yet estimated 
at its proper value in an age, where many only want 
continual uninterrupted sensual enjoyment, and where they 
chiefly value the physician who, by some little contrivance or 
mechanically operating remedy, knows how to silence a trouble. 
some chronic symptom. They hardly perceive, that this symp- 
tom is gradually increasing in the frequency of its returns, and that 
the dose of the physician’s palliatives must be increased, until a 
disease, which might at first have been easily cured by appro- 
priate specific medicines, degenerates into a formidable chronic 
disorder. The routine physician, who has so long played with 
this disease, merely silencing symptoms, confesses now his in- 
ability to cure it, and the patient is left to his fate. They know 
not, nor do their patients seem to know it, that it is as much the 
duty of the physician to prevent chronic diseases as to cure them. 
But this the present system cannot do, as is proved by the ex- 
perience of 2000 years. The noblest aim of the physician mus! 
be to root out gradually deep seated chronic diseases, by investi- 
gating more and more their causes and by endeavouring to obviate 
them; and if we only think of the different Homeopathic Hos- 
pital-Reports, the hope that Homeopathy is destined to lead man- 
kind gradually to greater health (and consequently to purer mo- 
rals),* is not extravagant. By observing the state of health o! 


* A person e- g. is subject to gout, brought on chiefly by a luxurious manner 
living. The disease every year gets worse. His All@opathic physician is consulte¢ 
at every acute attack, which with difficulty is subdued by the usual routine practic. 
The attacks, however, recur oftencr and oftener; his sufferings become most acu 
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numerous families before and after they had recourse to Ho- 
meeopathic treatment, we know that we are sustained in the 
position which we have taken. 

One of the most important acts of the Homeopathic physician, 
on the proper execution of which the cure, particularly in chronic 
diseases, often entirely depends, is the examination of the patient. 
A Homeopathic physician who is negligent in this process and 
does not most carefully investigate the whole portrait of the 
disease, and mark it down with his pencil, cannot be considered 
as a Homeopathic physician, and no trust whatever can be placed 
in him. {t is impossible for him, even with the best memory, 
to retain the minutiae the knowledge of which is of vital impor- 
tance in the treatment of the disease. He imitates the routine 
practice of the old school and will only perform a cure by chance 
A Homeeopathic physician, fully imbued with the real spirit of 
his doctrine, will not only inquire into the present symptoms of 
the disease, which he has to treat, but into the whole history of 
the patient from his childhood. Besides that he will regard his 
hereditary predisposition, and if possible endeavour to discover 
the more immediate cause of the disease; he will in a word by 
close examination make himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole individuality of the case. 

Some patients are averse to a close examination of their com- 
plaints, imagining this serious duty of their physician to be a 
mere whim. Hahnemann, so successful in the cure of chronic 
diseases, has retained this salutary practice even to his now very 
advanced age, and his numerous patients in Paris of all classes 


and his health is finally much deteriorated. Asking his physician if it is not pos- 
sible for him to obtain permanent relief, this kind friend, unable to cure his disorder, 
consoles him with the declaration: that his disease was all imaginary and 
there was in fact nothing the matter with him. But for once the anxious 
patient rouses himself and summing up the last strength of his mind he applies to a 
Homeopathic physician, who, his friends have told him, could cure such imaginary 
diseases! This physician regulates at once his dict, imparts to him new views of 
the different articles of food, and then prescribes the proper specific medicine, which 
seldom fails to give permanent relief even in the worst cases. The gradual improve- 
ment in health will operate a corresponding improvement in his moral condition, 
and he finally almost becomes a new being. Such is the history of many Homeo- 
pathic cures. What Homeopathic physician has not in many cases observed after 
« Homeopathic treatment of some months a most happy change in the entire being 
ofthe patient? His formerly sallow countenance has become animated, there is a 
fresh lustre in the eye, and his mind seems also to participate in this {reformation of 


the body. 
10° 
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must all undergo the most minute and closest investigation 
their symptoms. Homeopathic practitioners generally follow 
this practice at the commencement of their career; but many of 
them too often neglect it afterwards. After having performed 
some cures, as one practising Homeopathy can hardly fail to do, 
and as the influx of patients increases, they too soon accustom 
themselves to a routine habit of prescribing. Is not the complaint 
made by some Homeopathic physicians, that they could never 
perform the some remarkable cures after some years of practice, 
us they did at the beginning, partly to be ascribed to this cause! 
That there are a few, who, possessed of great practical tact and 
sagacity, discover the specific as it were by instinct, we are wel! 
aware. We have known such physicians ourselves. But this tact 
and peculiar sagacity is an individual property and the majority 
will have to pursue a different course. 

The next step of the Homeopathic physician consists in regu. 
lating the diet and of prescribing the proper specific medicine. 

That those who have never experienced the effects of Homeo. 
pathic medicines on themselves or witnessed them in others 
should ascribe Homeopathic cures to the diet, we are not sur- 
prised. Most Homeopathic physicians have perhaps been once 
in the same predicament. But when we see some, who have in 
numerous instances witnessed their good effect either on them- 
selves or others still obstinately adhere to their first impression, 
we can only mourn over the weakness of the human mind. Their 
educational acquired notions of the effects of medicines appear 
to have impressed upon them the belief, that if the system is not 
violently agitated by medicines, they can have no eflect; and 
nothing gives such persons more joy, than to see, what they call 
evident effects; that is the obnoxions primary operations of the 
drugs, to prevent which ought to be the chief endeavour of the 
physician. They appear not to comprehend the whole power 
and importance of the new art, and often frustrate the best con- 
certed Homeeopathic treatment by the use of all kinds of nos- 
trums, supposing to accelerate the cure by these means. This |s 
particularly the case in cutaneous diseases- I wish my voice 
could here be strong enough to warn every person thus afflicted. 
of the irretrievable injury he inflicts on himself and his pos 
terity by having treated such diseases with external remedies. 
By repelling these eruptions the germ of innumerable chronic 
diseases which afflict mankind are laid. 
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We have remarked before, that as Homeopathic cures are to 
be permanent, they cannot be performed in a day. The thought- 
less physician can effect what he calls a cure over night of a cu- 
taneous affection by the application of some ointment or salve, 
but the disease will return in a few days or weeks, and he may 
congratulate himself, if no worse consequences ensue from this 
forcible treatment. Self-willed man cannot cure diseases, as he 
so often in his presumption wishes by force. He cannot coerce 
nature, nor need he think to eradicate such affections by external 
means. The ancient physicians were mofe rational in this respect; 
they were very Cautious in treating cutaneous diseases by ex- 
ternal means, well knowing the fatal consequences which often 
followed. 

The English and American, and some other nations appear to 
have a hereditary prediposition to empiricism, and the former 
have become even renowned as a nation of pills and potions. 
Even persons well acquainted with the true healing art, of whom 
better things might be expected, are seen sometimes resorting to 
such means. They do not perceive, that, by following this 
course, they are hindering the progress of Homaopathic medi- 
cine, which they so ardently wish. to greater certainty; for 
every trial of a quack’s nostrum will deprive Homceopathy 
of a portion of experience, which would have carried her a step 
farther towards certainty, and thus have contributed to the well- 
fare of mankind. One of the chief causes of the flourishing of 
empiricism in all countries is the want of certainty in the estab- 
lished system; and nothing but a system of medicine, which 
gives more certainty to the healing art will root out this great 
evil permanently. ‘The Homeopathic system will produce this 
salutary revolution; for unless the constitution of man should 
undergo a complete change, this system will be in future the esta- 
blished one, inasmuch as it is the only one founded on an incon 
trovertible law of nature. 

In the selection of Homeopathic medicines we must not only 
regard their specificity to the affected organ, but above all the 
conditions under which the different painful sensations or affec- 
tions are aggravated or changed. These must be particularly 
similar in the medicine and the disease. The student of Homeo- 
pathy will find, that a great number of medicines act on one and 
the same organ, and that if he disregards those more minute dis- 
linctions in the multifarious catalogue of symptoms, and the con- 
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ditions under which any organ of the system is affected, he wij 
be unable to discover the specific alone applicable in the case 
before him. It will from this view appear evident, that those Hp. 
meeopathic physicians, who consider the investigation of thos 
finer shades of the disease an unnecessary labour, have by no 
means comprehended Homeopathy. ‘That it is easier to mark 
down a few of the most characteristic symptoms than to inves. 
tigate the disease in all its bearings, we know very well; but by 
pursuing this superficial course we may leave also many deeply. 
rooted affections uncured. 

Attention should also be paid to the similarity of the menta 
symptoms peculiar to the disease and to the remedy. Of equal im. 
portance seems to us also the peculiar habit of the body and par. 
ticularly the complexion. We have for some time in the selectioy 
of remedies, paid considerable attention to these points and disco. 
vered several specific remedial agents, which without regarding 
this peculiarity we would otherwise not have been able to find. 

Medicines may be exhibited in chronic diseases every eight. 
four, three days, every day and even oftener with evident benefit. 
according to the individuality of the case. 

After the application of a Homeopathic medicine, three things 
may take place. 

1. The patient may feel in the first hours or days (according 
as the case may be) an aggravation of his disease, which is sub- 
sequently followed by an amelioration. 

2. He may feel immediatedly in the first hours or days a dimi- 
nution of his disease ;—which, however, after a few days or weeks 
again relapses. 

3. He may feel no effect whatever. 

In the first and the second case, the medicine must be repeated 
at longer or shorter intervals, as long as an improvement is visible 
or until new symptoms appear, when it is changed for the next best 
specific medicine. This medicine may, however, again be use- 
fully prescribed at a subsequent period. In the third case the 
medicine may have been given in too high a dilution; or may not 
be the right one; if the former is the case, a lower dilution must be 
resorted to, until reaction follows. Or if the latter, the medicine 
must be changed for one more appropriate. We shall seldom 
find, however, that the dose has been too small. In most cases 
this want of effect is owing to an inappropriate selection. 
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The effect of Homeeopathic medicines in many chronic diseases, 
often of many years standing is, if the specific medicine be found, 
truly astonishing, and the recovery most rapid. In other cases, 
narticularly in deep-rooted afiections, where the system is very 
much debilitated, it will agreably to their nature be slower; by 
perseverance, however, generally a favourable result is obtained 
‘n the end. We in fact consider no chronic disease, in which 
no important disorganizations have taken place, as absolutely 
incurable. Let only time be given it. The patient must have 
the conviction, that where Allcepathy, the old uncertain quodlibet 
method can effect something, Homeeopathy, the positive specific 
method, can always do much more, because it is possessed, 
although yet in comparative infancy, of much more positive 
means, and it has cured innumerable cases, where the old system 
could do absolutely nothing. 

Respecting the most appropriate doses of Homeopathic medi- 
cines, great diversities of opinion prevail among Homaopathic 


physicians. Considering experiments with them, chiefly on our- 
selves as the surest means of arriving at any thing like certainty 


in the operation of higher and lower dilutions as well as original 
tinctures and preparations, we have for several years past insti- 
tuted extensive trials on ourselves and others. In these trials we 
have selected always such medicines, to which there was a pre- 
disposition in the body of the experimenter. We believe we have 
arrived at the following results. When the Tinctures and original 
preparations of Iodine, Barytes, Alumina, Caustic. Sulphur, Phos- 
phor, Phoph. acid., Lycopod., Spir. Lign. Fossil. &c., were taken in 
large doses for some time, no effects were immediatedly afterwards 
experienced from the same medicines in their diluted state. After 
the lapse of several months, however, decided effects of these 
medicines, even in their highest dilution, were experienced and the 
effects of the 24th, 6th and 3th dilution of these medicines ap- 
peared to us equally decided and much more penetrating than 
those of the medicines in their crude state and original prepa- 
rations which we had taken before and afterwards, increasing the 
Dose gradually. If must here be remarked that these medicines 
were all well triturated in their crude state, or Tinctures prepared 
from them. The effect of the largest doses even to 20—30—40 
to 100 drops or grains and more, thus prepared was by no means 
increased in the same ratio. And whilst the reaction after the 
highly diluted medicine often only took place the second and 
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third day after taking it, that of the original preparation wa 
often manifested in a few hours after its exhibition. All thes. 
experiments have led us to the conclusion, that it matters it; 
what dilution or preparation is used for the cure of diseases; |; 
being oniy necessary, that the virtue, the active property is ex. 
tracted from the drug or developed by the Homeopathic maz. 
pulation, and the dose adapted to the temperament, constitution 
and degree of sensibility of the patient. An aggravation ma, 
just as often be produced, as experience has sufficiently showy 
from the highest as well as lowest dilution and concentrate: 
medicines, provided the medicine is the specific one. 


(To be continued.) 





ON THE EXAMINATION OF THE SICK. 


FROM DOCTOR C. HERING’S FRAGMENTS OF MEDICAL LECTURES. 


The first step towards curing a given case, is its exani. 
nation, on which Hahnemann’s admirable instruction is as or- 
ginal, as it is short and practical. Whatever useful may have 
been taught hitherto on this subject, it is far surpassed by the 
method of examining and diagnosticating peculiar to the new 
school. We are aware, that this has been the topic of many 
a shallow witticism, but nevertheless it becomes very evident, 
what talents, knowledge and practice are required, to conduct 
an examination in the true Hahnemannean spirit; when we 
look on the reports of most of the old school physicians, even 
where they attempted to comply with the rules of Homeo- 
pathic accuracy; or when we read the descriptions, which 
even very intelligent persons give of their own cases, and 
young practitioners too find, that, with all their industry, they 
do not succeed as fast as they expected. 

The following are the characteristics of this method of ex- 
amination. 

The patient must be attentively listened to, 

Though one should think, that this would have been obser- 
ved, as a matter of course, at all times; yet it was but rarely 
met with, after the time of Hippocrates, or looked upon 43 
something superfluous, Like a judge who decides without having 
listened to the client, so are most physicians of our days. Ii 
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«me made an exception in particular cases, it was generally 
ywing to the difficulty in which they became involved. New 
r uncommon symptoms were at once declared as hypochon- 
iriacal or hysterical, so that it would be indifferent what the 
vatient’s imaginations consisted in. And would more accurate 
gvestigations, in reality, not have been so much labor lost, 
snce the old school did not know how to turn the information, 
» obtained, to any advantage? Hence only the most pal- 
sable symptoms were noticed, in order to leave the greater 
| range for idle speculations and hypothesis. There was none 
who considered the sick in all relations which presented devi- 
stions from the normal state, who would look on all the symp- 
‘oms in connexion, as forming a unique phenomenon, an _ in- 
jividual case, perhaps never to be met with again exactly in 
the same form; there was none, we say, who would grant 
‘) the patient the indefeisible right, of being heard respecting all 
his symptoms, as the only one who alone could know them 
best; none, whose observations were not marred by the dogmas 
of the schools. 

To listen to the patient without interrupting him, is of great 
importance, because the image of the disease will become im- 
verfect, if the physician hurries his questions too much. Others, 
however, who have not much to say, must be drawn into con- 
versation, in order to elicit from them a description of their 
cases. By this method do we not only become acquainted 
f with the peculiarities of the patient, but gain also a fine 
opportunity for observation, and many an important hint may be 
profited by, while the patient is engaged in social conversation 
on subjects quite foreign to his disease. 

Hahnemann’s second rule is to write the patient’s statements down 
‘sfaras practicable (according to the verbal statement), on the spot. 

Though we may visit a number of patients and defer mak- 
ig memoranda untii we have returned home, yet in vain 
would we attempt to retain the fresh, original impression with 
ll its characteristic details. Even admitted that a very 
‘rong memory may retain all the verbal statements of different 
patients, yet we consider it a degree of perfection attained by 
out few, if by any, to fix the whole mind so intently on each 
adividual case, as to recollect afterwards all observations and 
‘elections made at the time of examination. And even then 
‘ would be necessary to take down notes for the use of the 
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future history of the case, so that we may in truth say: brilliay: 
as the memory may be, it never can supply the place of the 
written memorandum. 

The physician who takes no notes of his cases, resembles the 
artist, who professes to draw from recollection. Present to , 
painter, no matter how eminent he may be in his art, a ney 
plant for careful inspection and let him draw it from memory. 
Though the picture in some cases may be tolerable, it never w;) 
be a perfect one. So with diseases. As the artist would idealjse 
the flower he draws from recollection, so would the physician j; 
describing even a case of ordinary occurrence. Nov artist woul 
be able to pass through a green house and recollect some twenty 
or more plants so exactly, as to draw them satisfactorily to ; 
botanist, and a physician could not do this either with his patients, 
even if they were inmates of a hospital. And who would pretend 
to remember all the details of chronic diseases, which remaiy 
perhaps for years under treatment? Hence it will not only be 


necessary to take notes, but to take them on the spot, except ii 
cases of immediate danger, or during prevaling epidemics and 
in trifling indisposition. Some physicians, particularly converts 


from the old school, think it beneath their dignity, nay almos' 
ridiculous, to appear at the bedside, pencil and paper in hand, 
but such had better write down at once a graceful prescription 
secundum artem, which, besides being less troublesome, is no! 
as yet ridiculous. 

The information which the physician obtained from the pa- 
tient’s own statement, is generally but a sketch, a mere outlin 
which wants filling up. This is accomplished in the following 
manner. At every new symptom the physician breaks off th: 
line, leaving some space between, particularly if the patient’. 
who must not be interrupted, observes no order in relating 
his case. Now is the time for the physician to ask questions. 
in order to complete what may be wanting, as for instance 1! 
regard to the precise locality or peculiar kind of a sensation. 
in regard to time, motion, rest, or sleep, &c. It is difficult ' 
make these inquiries without eliciting answers, perhaps no! 
exactly in concordance with the real state of things. It is we: 
enough for a judge, to put his own supposition into the pr 
soner’s mouth, to induce him to confess; but this must be mos: 
carefully avoided by the physician, whose sole object can only & 
to obtain the patient’s own description. Much may be learned 
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this respect from Socrates, and Platon deserves as much study 
as Hippocrates. The young practitioner will never acquire 
this Socratic art of examining, and his statements will be fala- 
cious and imperfect, if he does not watch himself very scru- 
pulously. Let him try to comply strictly with those rules in 
twenty or thirty cases, and he will soon discover how often 
he will be found at fault. 

After having thus well characterised and completed the in- 
dividual symptoms, we do the same with the whole picture of 
the disease, by enquiring after all organs and important func- 
tions, we ought at least tu endeavour to acquire correct infor- 
mation respecting menstruation, and in males very imporiant 
symptoms may become revealed by this inquiry, which were 
not even considered as morbid by the patient himself, as for 
instance: nocturnal urination, evicnary sediment, the nature of 
the stool, pain in the nape on awaking, local perspiration, &c. 
As every physician thus accustoms his patients to more accu- 
rate observation, so will Homeopathy by her progress instruct 
the public generally more thoroughly about health and disease, 
and much as pathology has gained in a direct manner by Hahne- 
mann, physiology will not be less indebted to him indirectly. 

The next step will be, to classify the raw, detached materials 
of the image of the disease. It will be advisable to the young 
practitioner to do this likewise at first in writing, until greater 
practice enables him to classify without such aid on reading 
over the memorandum. But even the more experienced prac- 
titioner will find it more atvandageous to pursue this plan of 
writing down in chronic eases, not only in the commencement, 
but also in the progress of the treatment, whenever important 
changes demand a new prescription. We restrict ourselves to 
a few observations in regard to simptomatic classification, as we 
intend to devote a separate chapter to this important subject. 
Whatever case may present itself to us, we look upon the whole 
individual as being in a morbid condition, and on all divications 
in the organs and functions as being connected with each other. 
But there is always some affected organ, or disturbed function, 
which forms the characteristic feature of the disease, the centre 
around which the symptoms of minor importance must become 
arranged. It would be bungling to look for and to :e guided 
only by single symptoms. They must be classified according to 
their value or pathological importance, and the medicine must be 
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congruent, as far as possible, not only with the whole aggregate 
of them, but the individual symptoms of the medicine must ajso 
rank in the same manner, as those of the disease in question, 
that is to say: the characteristics of the malady, must also be 
characteristics amongst the symptoms of the medicine. 

We conclude these fragmentary remarks by repeating once 
more the main points requsite for an effectual Homeopathic 
examination viz.: to listen, to write, enquire and classify. 


<a 


THE UNCERTAINTY OF THE USUAL MODE OF 
PRACTICE. 


Yr. .Wedici officio is probe defungitur qui si 
prodesse nequeat, non noceat. 








Man is surrounded by dangers, his frail existence is incessantly 
threatened with a thousand destructive scourges, his organisation 
is continually subject to alteration which expose him to a mullti- 
tude of diseases. It is natural then, that his first views be direc- 
ted towards the means of preventing or remedying these evils, 
thence the origin of medicine which is lost in the night of time, 
and which is perhaps as ancient as the world. However, the first 
inhabitants of the earth could not be subject to so great a num- 
ber of diseases, nor could those be so serious in their nature, as 
these are to which the present race of man is subject. In those 
early days, nature was in her full vigour consequently capable 
of much greater energy, and her reaction against morbid agents 
was more powerful. Our forefathers were not subject to so 
manv delterious causes as we are, these causes have multiplied 
in an alarming manner through the depravation that the manners 
of the people have undergone. The ancient inhabitants of the 
earth, lived in a state of health both as regards the body and 
mind, and arrived at the most advanced age, as history attests. 

By recurring to those happy centuries, we easily discover the 
reason why the poets have called this the golden age, it being 
an age in which man lived in a state of innocency, subjecied 
only to the laws of nature. In the early period cf medicine in- 
stinct supplied the place of medicine (Cabanis). 

In man the powers of instinct are made manifest, when through 
the influence of civic life, his propensities have not been too 
materially impaired, and when the efforts of his imagination have 
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not served to mislead it from its natural path. In proportion as 
cultivation advanced, and a simple, nourishing diet was thought 
insufficient to sustain health, since liquors, spices, stimulating, life 
prolonging Elixirs (Elixir vite?) were introduced. Instinct would 
seem to lose much of its sagacity, diseases then became more 
complicated. 

The ancient inhabitants of the earth only knew the simple 
aliments, and those without preparation, and this nourishment 
rocured for them the greatest advantages. The simplicity of 
aliments and temperance are in fact, the abundant sources of 
health and life. It is sufficient, says Plutarch, to have the taste 
of true pleasure to be temperate. Regimen has the greatest in- 
fluence not only upon the physical, but also upon the mental part 


of man. 
Regimen has an influence upon the manners of a nation, and 


even upon the fate of empires. 

The Hindostan nations, which according to the narration of 
voyagers, are the most sober and most temperate people, keep their 
annals from being sullied with those enormous crimes, which 
constitute the disgrace of the most of other nations. 

We may venture to say that the manner of living influenced 
greatly upon the medical practice. The more the tables were 
heaped up with luxuries, the more medicine was wanting to 
arrest the progress of diseases. Apothecaries swelled to a con 
siderable size. Plures remediorum usus necat, quam vis et impetus 
morbi Stoll. 

The ingenious Formey says, the medical practice is generally 
suited in the different parts of the world, to the customs, habits, 
and manner of living of the country. The method of practice would 
therefore differ according to the character of the nation. 

The Russians use shower baths to excess, in almost every 


disease. 
The English stimulate a great deal, and consume pills by 


bushels, 
The French purify their blood by leeches aud tisanes, A Ja 


Sangrado, &c. 
In the origin of the medical science, it was from instinct, 


alone, that a knowledge of the first and most simple of all 


medicines was derived. 
They adapted their medicines to the instintive demands of 


their patients. 
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The physician is the minister of nature,* was the golden rule 
by which Hippocrates was guided. He acknowledged nature 
to be the physician. From a profound adoration of nature, he 
expected all from its own sanative powers, this appears like Prof 
Werber says in accordance with the laws of development of the 
human race. All physicians who practised medicine in the spirit 
of Hippocrates adopted what is called the expectative method, 
leaving nature in diseases to its own exertion, they understood 
the secret to do much, we must do little. 

This is the true medicine of nature, says Stahl, which restores 
so many men, without the aid, advice, or interposition of 
physician, as Hippocrates has long since mentioned. 

This is the true method, the great Autocrat, which we ought 
to consider, and which of its own will evade and conquer many 
difficult and dangerous diseases.t 

Stahl considers disease in but too many cases as a crisis 
which nature needs, especially in the epochs of evolution to develope 
the system. He admonishes physicians most particularly to be 
cautious, with the administration of medicines, at these critical 
movements of life, not to mistake nature’s efforts, when she creates 
diseased symptoms. To check nature roughly by medicine, would 
only retard the progress of evolution, and hurry the patient to an 
untimely grave. 

Est ut in motu sanissimi corporis, sic et in aegrotante hom- 
nis machina sublimis quidam et sacer ordv quo natura vel in 
salutis restituendz opere procedit vel a vi morbi obruitur ipsa. 
(J. P. Frank.) - 

Against practitioners, who encroach blindly into the laws of 
nature, with the “double-edged sword of powerfel remedies,” like 
Jahn says, Stahl is all fury, and he exclaims: What does a blind 
and impudent quack then disgrace the science by his foolish and 
daring attempts? His trade consists in vomiting, purging, sweating, 
and bleeding. He prepares a dangerous and formidable pell- 


* Medicus est minister nature. 

+ Hee est vera illa medicina nature, qua sine medico externo consilio et auxilio 
multos homines sanari jam pridem monuit Hippocrates, Hec est methodus illa 
autokratike summe dignitatis, ad considerationem atque pensitationem solertissimam 
adhibendam, qua homines e gravissimis etiam quibulibet morbis, sponte nature wt 
loquuntur mortis periculum evadunt et ad sanitatem revertuntur. (Stahl) 

Hec simplex veritas, quod homo suum habeat medicum, quod natura sit morbo- 
rum medicatrix, atque congruas plerumque vias eligat, plus sane valet et in curandis 
morbis plus spei alit, quam splendissimus artis nostre apparatus. (Junker.) 
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mell of imperious drugs, prescribes remedy on remedy,guesses on 
syesses, and not on correct information, takes his chance for luck, 
sad is at a loss what to do. Sometimes Divine Providence will 
assist nature, and cure in spite of his fool-hardiness, and the mis- 
applied drugs. He then puts on his peacock feathers, and as- 
cribes to himself the success which results from his patient’s 
strong constitution. 

Jahn says: As an idiot at the clock turns on, and only ends in 
stopping the machine; so rude practitioners continue working at 
the machinery of the Creator, until through their ignorance of the 
laws of nature, all further operation is suddenly suspended. 


Der Affe rickt und dreht 
bis das Uerchen stille steht. 


If physicians had continued in the spirit of Hippocrates, to 
watch, to observe, to copy nature, without creating imaginary 
theories, philosophical explanations* which in an experimental 
science are calculated only tu throw confusion intu practice, me- 
dicine would not have lagged behind other sciences. 

A short sketch of theory and practice in medicine will suffice 
to justify my assertion. Galen ascribes the fever heat to the gall, 
Erasistratus derives the causes of human maladies from a dis- 
turbance of the (pneuma) air in the arteries by an accumulation 
of blood. Gilbert so accurately described the varieties of the 
mucous, the sweet, sour, tart, bitter, saline, as causes of disease, 
that one might almost believe he had annalized them chemically. 
Paracelsus deduces the origin of diseases from differences in the 
salts, sulphur and mercury. The principal founder of the humoral 
pathologie Sylvius de le Boe assumes diseases to be founded ona 
changed and acrid condition of the fluids, and the thoughtful 
Sydenham was so much prepossessed with de le Buve’s opinion, 
that he minutely described the varieties of the corrupted fluids, 
without being able to assign a probable cause for his hpyothe- 
tical assertion. Fernelius very paradoxically asserted that the 
diseases must be sought for in the solids, and that the fluids ought 
not to be considered as belonging to the body. Cullen, Brown 
explained diseases as being the consequence of a dynamic 
aberation of the nervous system. 


* Ich kann mir kein betrabteres Taglohnergeschaft denken, als eine Anwendung 
abstracter Principicn auf eine bereits vorhandene empirische Wissenschaft. 
Schelling’s Ideen zu einer Philosophie der Natur. 
11* 
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Rasori, Brera, Borda, Tomassini founded the system of cop. 
trastimulus, the theory is with very little difference, similar ty 
the system of Brown. 

Broussais establishes his theory on irritatinn of the mucous 
membranes. 

Fashion, says Formey, this tyrannical power of a sublunar 
world, keeps its sway also in practical medicine. 

There is no science so inconsistent, so variable than medicine. 
we see not only each century, the old building torn down, and 
a new one erected, but almost every ten or five years new 
theories fabricated, and new remedies introduced, and the old 
cure-all praised-ones forgotten, banished. 

What is very odd, that each country almost followed a similar 
course. 

Medicine has no sound foundation. Every Physician fosters 
his own ideas his own favourite remedies, and changes it accor- 
ding to circumstances. 

The difference of theories, their constant change, the rage of 
imitation, sufficiently accounts for such phenomena. 

Our predecessors were governed by the belief in acids and 
poisons, as originating diseases, and they therefore, even in mere 
trifling complaints, employed the so called Allexipharmaca ant 
poisonous remedies. 

The Humoral pathology and its adherents of the gastric school, 
sought the material origin of all complaints, that is the origin in 
relation to matter principally in constipation of the mesentery. 
Every cure commenced and ended with an emetic, every chronic 
disease was treated with dissolving drastic and expectorating 
remedies. ‘To prevent accumulations, preparations were made 
as early as spring, by prescribing regular weekly courses of 
medicine, principally bitter extracts of Extr. Taraxaci—grami- 
nis—centauri minus, millefolium. The public called them bloo¢- 
purifying remedies. 

The defenders of the acrimonial school resorted to copious blood- 
lettings, and disfigured the neck and thighs with the application o! 
cupping glasses, and prescribed decoctions, and purifying remedies. 
The so called species lignorum, composed of Sassafras, Sassa- 
parilla, lignum guaiaci, &c. 

The system of Brown upset the whole of the brittle edifice o! 
old medicine, and supplied its place with but few firm columns 
and a great deal of untenable theory According to his doctrine, 
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jiseases were a consequence of astheny (a defect of excitability 
of the nerves), and were treated with stimulants, so that I may 
well assert, that many patients departed this life during a medical 
‘ntoxication. No receipt could be seen without it contained an 
item of opium. . If a senior practitioner was called in for consul- 
tation, the junior attending physician or surgeon gave him the 
preliminary assurance, that he had neither bled, not purged his 
patient, nor prescribed any emetic so as not to compromise him- 
self in the event of an unfavourable issue. The founder of the 
theory of excitability died himself of Appolexy, having the 
previous evening taken a strong dose of opium. 

The advocates for guarding the purity of the skin regarded 
frequent libations as a great preservative and restorative, and 
cited the example of the Greeks, Romans and Egyptians. They 
insisted that it opened the pores, assisted perspiration, and ex- 
ercised a beneficial influence upon the chief organs. But the 
spring cures at home are now out of fashion. and have of late 
yielded to a taste for journeys to the springs. Searce is the first 
warm zephyr felt in our northern clime, when a legion of wealthy 
patients, not unlike the returning swallows start for the springs 
to offer their sacrifices to the healing Naiads. The stream of 
the hypochondriacs, palsied, hepatics, lame, consumptive and 
epileptic, is extending itself to every watering place and saline 
sulphur, iron and sea baths, are in turn resorted to. To such an ex- 
cursion, and its presumed salutary effects, the patient is constantly 
advised and referred during the winter. The hope of a decisive 
eure thus held out is to encourage and console him. Should the 
experiment be unsuccessful, he is told on his return, that the good 
is to be expected, he will feel its benefit by and by. 

Does that also fail, then the disease is declared to be so firmly 
rooted and so obstinate, that a course of visits to watering places 
for several seasons is recommended, and if his pecuniary circum- 
stances will allow it, the patient is told to pass the winters in a 
southern region. 





Uti non 
compositus melius cum Bitho Bacchius: in jus 


Acres procurrunt. 
Hor. Sat, vj. Libr. 1. 19. 


Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 
And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me! 
Pope. 
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The consumptive, says the learned Formey, were formerly 
treated with balms, bark and gums, and now none of these unfor. 
tunates are sent to the grave, without carrying along with them. 
a sufficient quantity of Icelands moss, opium, Foxglove, prussic 
acid! ?* and asse’s milk. 

In fever and ague the patient had formerly to take copious 
draughts of purgatives. He had first to suffer at least nine 
attacks of the disease before bark or quinine was applied a 
present the object is to suppress the fever as soon as possible, 
from which cause the greatest injury sometimes result. 

Acute cutaneous diseases, especially scarlet fever, used to be 
treated with sudorifics, and the patient was kept constantly warm, 
and confined to his bed for six weeks. At present he is kept rather 
too airy, in consequence of which often of ill treatment, the 
eruption is suddenly suppressed, and the result is in most cases 
fatal. Prof. Dunglison presoribes purgatives in the commence. 
ment of acute cutaneous diseases ? !— 

Formerly a person attacked by typhus and nervous fevers, was 
immediately subjected to a course of medicine, consisting of 
serpentaria, Camphor, Musk, Wine, and was kept warm. The 
recent systems prescribe bleeding, leeching, cold bath and Calomel. 

In older times the insane were treated with powerful doses of 
Emetics, Camphor, Scammoneum, at present they are submitted 
to a kind of penal code. 

We thus see from antiquity to the present generation a con- 
stant wavering, 2 blind groping in the field of human maladies, 
and we may exclaim with Bagliv on the same subject : 

Multa nimium rationi tribuunt, nihil experientia, multa contra 
faciunt, utrique squaliter peccant, unde tot inter medicos con- 
tentiones tot inter theoriam et praxin dissidia. 


* It appears the fate says the celebrated Jahn, that the modern much recommended 
remedies would not stand the test Their fame unlike the ancient falls almost as quick 
as it once arose. 

I would but mention the most distinguished as: Gold! Kadmium, proto and 
deuto joduret. Hydrargyri Oleum crotonis and many Alcaloides. 

What practitioner who means well with his patient would not give the ancient 
established ones the preference. 

On an equal footing we may place the bitter extract of Nux vomica, first recom- 
mended in paralysis by Magendie, and afterwards its merits highly extolled by 
Edwards, Chauffart, Baxter, Gendrin, Cazenave, but I must candidly confess after 
having tried it in many cases of paralysis, that I regretted much the experiment, *& 
the result was not only unsuccessful but in most cases fatal. 
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They follow too much their abstract reasoning, and care too 
ttle for experience, they sin against both, there is therefore an 
nternal dispute between the physicians, and too little concert 
between theory and practice. 

It is lamentable, says Krueger Hansen, that physicians whose 
main object it should be to watch and assist nature in its efforts, 
medicus est minister nature) could it reconcile to their minds, 
‘0 use Means as energetic, to subdue human maladies, as bleeding, 


Calomel, &c. 
A simple remedy taken occasionally, by a healthy person, 


would soon convince them of its injurious impressions. Habit alone 
tolerates its frequent application. 

Physicians most varying in the choice of active remedies, have 
gained great confidence, with the public. They have the name 
of being very attentive; such men ought to be shunned rather like 
a poison, because they play with the life of man quit or doubled. 
The more active the disease, the more susceptibility there is 
for inimical impression, therefore, little of powerful drugs is wan- 
ting, to subdue such maladies. A deviation from this rule (which 
3 the most current) has destroyed, and will hurry thousands to 
in untimely grave. 

In case of a surgical operation a great stir is made, before a 
decided step is taken. I consider the use of medicines not less im- 
portant. 

There are instances enough that they have proved fatal in- 
stantanously. 

It is a prevailing opinion, the quicker the disease is removed, 
the better, however, in too many instances, the malady is not 
cured. but suppressed only. Affections that primarily make their 
appearance upon the skin, are by the same law transferred to 
internal organs, and by a rapid and sudden retrocession, in a 
short time prove fatal. (See ‘Ticknors medical philosophy.) 
What mother, or what nurse, has not seen children suddenly 
die from an affection of the lungs or of the brain, caused by a 
sudden disappearance, through the use of external ointment, of 
some seemingly trifling cutaneous eruption ? 

Many, if not a large majority, of the diseases of the skin, owe 
heir origin, to some derangement of the digestive organs; and 
while this cause continues to operate, the disease is absolutely 
invincible by any safe medical treatment. They who know 
nothing, fear nothing, and an impudent practitioner who knows 
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not the danger which attends his practice, fears not to encounter j; 
Most of the remedies that are generally employed in eruptiy. 
diseases, as sulphuric ointment, zinc ointment, lead ointmen; 
mercurial ointment, and a great many more, remove rather thay 
cure, repel rather than eradicate, or in common parlance, sty}, 
the complaint in. Such a result is most easily obtained; and 
from the similarity of structure of the internal mucous mem. 
branes to that of the skin, eruptive diseases have almost as 
great an affinity for the one as the other. When diseases are 
rudely repelled from the surface of the body, there is no cer. 
tainty what part they may choose for their location; but one 
thing is certain, that on the skin they are comparitively free 
from danger, and that after they have attacked an interna! 
organ, life is in jeopardy. 

The ill effects of a sudden disappearence of disease from the 
skin, show themselves at different times, from a few minutes, 
to days or weeks. Such variations depend much on the organ 
which the disease has attacked; if, for instance it be the lungs, 
there will be at first, but a slight cough, gradually increasing, 
till it terminates in consumption; or it may speedily produce 
a bleeding from the lungs, and run its course much sooner. 
Again it may attack the stomach or bowels, producing derange- 
ment of digestion, diarrhoea, and the various forms of disease 
to which those organs are liable, or it may seize upon the 
brain producing various shades of insanity, or doing its work 
much more speedily by terminating in apoplexy, or inflam- 
mation. 

Affections of the skin become chronic, and in proportion to 
the length of the time they may have continued, is their remo- 
val rendered both more difficult and dangerous. So habituated 
to their presence does the system become, that it is often 
inexpedient and hazardous to attempt a cure; lest a harmless, 
though troublesome complaint, be converted into one of a most 
alarming aspect. 

Diseases of this character should be viewed through another 
medium. While located on the skin, they in fact serve to ward 
off other and dangerous diseases from internal organs—they 
serve asa quarantine for the system, a certificate, or endor- 
sement of health; they are often a substitute for that which 
would destroy life. Physicians of eminence often regard erup- 
tions in children as a warrant for health,—they consider them 
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ss enjoying a better chance to arrive at maturity than those 
vhose skin is smooth. Cutaneous eruptions seem to serve as 
, rallying point for disease; for when a cause, sufficient to 
jestroy the balance of health, is applied there is often only an 


aggravation of the complaint. 
Any physician, of no more than ordinary practice, must have 


wen many cases of obstinate and severe disease consequent 
pon repelled eruption, and he who has experienced it, knows 
ull well, how to appreciate the difficulty of recalling these 
sfections to their original location. 

And indeed there is no hazard in saying, that the danger and 
obstinacy of a disease, consequent upon a retrocession cf a cu- 
‘aneous affection is increased many fold. 

An interesting child of eighteen months old, had an eruption 
on the face and behind the ears, as is very common among child- 
ren of that age; its mother had.importuned the physician to cure 
1, and he very wisely, advised her to be patient, telling her that 
the change from the hot to the cold season would probably ac- 
complish what she desired. ‘The mother, however, became im- 
patient, she thought the child’s appearence was rendered unplea- 
«unt, and less interesting, although its health continued perfectly 
wimpaired. Contrary to the advice that she had repeatedly 
received from her physician, and being fully warned of the danger, 
sie procured an ointment with which she succeeded, to her entire 
atisfaction, in healing the sores. Scarcely a single day had 
ven allowed for self-congratulation before the child was seized 
with convulsions, which proved fatal in a few hours. 

A lady had for several successive winters been, afflicted with 
what is called salt rheum. It always appeared on the hands, at 
he commencement of cold weather, and never took its departure 
‘ul the warm season in the spring. It was always troublesome 
“oin its peculiar itching, burning, and smarting sensations that 
‘ccompanied, she applied some external remedy; that which had 
en most earnestly desired was at length obtained, and the lady 
‘ought she had fairly extinguished her hateful and disagreeable 
“tmentor, Her joy, however, was but short Jived, in less than 
‘wenty-four hours she was attacked with violent pain of the head, 

in in the side, with a chill, the precursor of a raging fever. For 
lew days, this patient seemed in imminent danger of dying 
inflammation of the brain, then suddenly, the disease left 
‘e head and attacked the lungs. There now occured an obstinate 
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and troublesome cough, which was sometimes for hours alios: 
incessant, and to this was superadded all the prominent ap; 
characteristic symptoms of pulmonary consumption. This stay. 
continued for two or three days when all disease at once vanishe, 
from the lungs, and seized upon the bowels, here for a few day. 
it played off its vagaries, and after threatening to terminate the 
existance of the patient, sought another domicile in the glands v; 
the neck. Here it finally stayed and after a sepparation of th 
glands, and discharge of matter from the throat internally, ani 
from the neck externally during three weeks, the patient begay 
to recover ?!—and in just two month after the application of the 
remedy to the hands, and after having her life despaired of fo; 
weeks in succession, she was in a condition to leave her room. 
It must not be supposed, says Dr. Ticknor, that no effort wa: 
made in this case to recall the salt rheum to the hands, for ever, 
thing was done that skill?! and medical science could do! but 


attempts were unavailing,—.—.! 
N.B. This case is a trite one, yet with all the drugs, Allceopath, 


could not succeed to bring back the eruption to the skin. We are 
convinced our noble science Homeopathy would have better 


accomplished its task.— 


A gentleman, somewhat advanced in life, had been for many 
years, troubled with an eruption on one of his lower limbs, he 
made no complaint of this, only, that it took to much of his time 
to scratch, and this in fact ought not to have been regarded a: 
much of an evil, since he was in independent circumstances, an¢ 
could well afford the time. He had been rather urgent to have 
it cured, he applied external remedies, after the retrocession 0! 
the eruption. Numbness, and a prickling sensation were fir: 
experienced in the foot of one side—then a weakness and loss 0! 
control over the foot when walking and subsequently voluntary 
motion was lost—the one half of the body became paralytic, an 
the unfortunate man on the fifth day of being unwell died 0: 


appolexy. 


Go readers, gentle, meek and simple, 
If you have wart, or corn or pimple, 
To Quack infallible apply. 

Here’s room enough for you to lie, 
His skill triumphant still prevails, 
For death’s a cure that never fails. 
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Dans tous les temps on a leve des impots sur la credulite 

humaine et ce ne sont pas ceux qui rapportent le moins. 
(Pigault— Lebrun.) 

We have cited a number of cases to show the danger of 
suppressing (what is generally called curing) diseases. Doctor 
Ticknor charges quacks expecially of being guilty of such actions, 
but what other method, we would ask, pursue the practitioners of 
the old school? does not daily experience teach us, that regular 
and irregular practitioners make use of the same weapons, they 
possess no other means, to attack those maladies. 

If we look into the works of the most able Practitioners, even 
of the most modern, like Rayer, Bateman, Cazenave and Sche- 
del, &cc., we find the most active ointments, the contents of which 
are mercury, lead, zinc, arsenic, &c., prescribed. A few examples 
may follow which I have extracted from Rayer, the most standard 
work on diseases of the skin. 


Rp. Slaked quick-lime ... . aa. 
Sub carbonate of Soda aa. Dr. I. 
Watery extract of opium. . . Gr. XV. 
ME. «6 « ew 6 we ep ew oe 
Essence of Bergamot . . . . Gut. X. 


Prescribed in prurigo. 


Rp. Lard. 
Mercury equal parts by weight. 
Rub till the mercury is extinguished. 


Rp. of Proto chloride of mercury (Calomel). 
Calomel . . . . Dr. I. 
Lard .... .-.Une iL. 


Used in various pustular and squammous inflammation. 


Rp. Cyanuret of mercury . . . Dr. IL. 


i a ee | 
Essence of Bergamot . . . Gut. X. 


Used in chronic Eczema in quantities of half a Dr. 
gradually increased. 


Similar prescriptions all medical codes contain. 
The discoverer of Homeopathy exclaims with indignation. 
12 
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They (the Physicians) imagine when they make use of the;; 
repellent remedies, and dry up old ulcers in the legs by ad. 
stringents, oxides of lead, copper and zinc, accompanied, jt \, 
true, with purgatives, which only weaken, without diminiship, 
the fundamental evil; when they destroy excrescences locally. 
drive back itch from the skin by sulphur ointment, lead, mercury. 
or zinc and finally when they cure inflammation of the eyes 
with solutions of lead or zinc, and drive away pain from the 
limbs by the use of opodeldoc, volatile liniment, or fumigations 
of cinnabar and amber. In all such cases, they think they have 
annihilated the evil, triumphed over the disease, and performed 
a rational treatment directed against the cause. But mark what 


follows. New forms of diseases, which infallibly manifest them. 


selves sooner or later and which, when they appear, are taken 
for fresh maladies, being always worse than the primitive 


affections. (Hahnemann.) 
Example is more forcible than precept. 


J. G. Rosensrzin, M. D. 
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In the Oct. Number of Dr. Jounson’s Medico Chirurgical 
Review and Journal of Practical Medicine, we were struck 
vith the following case, extracted from the Doublin Journal, 


July 1838. 


Beneficial effccts of Belladonna in a case of 
Puerperal mania. 
BY 
DAVID H. SCOTT, M. D. 





A lady, the mother of four children, was confined of her last in April of 
the past year. Since her childhood she had been constitutionally nervous, 
and partaking of an hereditary excitability. About two months previously 
to the full period of gestation, she began to express a conviction that she 
should not recover, and, in spite of all persuasions, this increased. But her 
labour was favourable and she went on well until the evening of the 
seventh day, when her husband found her sitting up in bed, reciting with 
astonishing rapidity and accuracy several parts of scripture, and hymns, 
many of which she had learned in her childhood, and which had been appa- 
rently forgotten by her, as she was never, on any occassion before, known to 
repeat them, neither could she when requested do so. She was quite un- 
manageable, scarcely recognized any person at her bedside, answered inco- 
herently the questions proposed, dwelt constantly on the idea of death, for 
which she fancied she had been so actively preparing, and though her medical 
attendant was instantly on the spot, it was with much difficulty he was able 
toapply his measures, Active purging had a beneficial (?) effect, it relieved 
the urgency of the symptoms. At this time she was attacked with mammary 
abscess, and had been prohibited nursing the child. Her nights were now 
sleepless; opium was largely administered to give repose. She became 
abstracted and shunned all society ; a melancholy, with occassional paroxysms 
of high excitement, seized her mind; to those whom she dearest loved she 
showed the strongest dislike, and abandoned herself to despair and to utter 
ruin, an object unworthy of the compassion of her Creator. Leeches, occas- 
sonal purgatives, change of scene and air, regulation of the secretions, which 
were greatly vitiated, the shower bath, were employed with partial and in- 
different benefit- But at the end of October there was an evident change, 
the intervals of active excitement became longer and her manner more 
rational; she began to feel a pleasure in occasional conversation and the 
autious introduction of visitors seemed to draw her attention to other objects 
than the delusions which haunted her. Dr. Scott now inserted a seton in the 
nape of the neck. It only rendered her unmanageable and was withdrawn. 
Thinking that direct action on the nervous system might be serviceable, 
Dr. Scott combined with perseverance in the use of purgatives (!!), a pill 
composed of half a grain of extract of belladonna to be taken every night. 
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The effect of this treatment was highly satisfactory, her nights wo, 
visited with refreshing sleep, her skin, which had been parched from t), 
onset of the illness up to this period, became moist, symptom after symptor, 
improved and at the end of six weeks, her eye lost its vacuity, her counte. 
nance wore a contented and intelligent expression, her mind was calm, 
collected, and happy, and her feelings so altered, when contrasted, as s}, 
expressed it with her past wretched and dismal state. The belladonna y,,. 
employed up to the period of her permanent improvement, which was towar; 
the end of December, when, to use the language of the husband, “she was a. 
well as she had ever been during her life.” 


By comparing the symptoms of the above disease with the 
pathogenetic effects of Belladonna, any one acquainted with the 
subject must be convineed, that the cure in this case is strictly 
Homeopathic and every Homsepathic physician can furnish 
cases of the specific effect of Bétladonna in Puerperal Mania. 
But if the belladonna had been applied in a smaller dose at the 
commencement of the disease, and if the system had not most 
unnecessarily been debilitated previously by leeches, opium, pur- 
gatives and setons, a cure might have been effected in six days 
instead of six weeks. That the author of this cure should not be 
aware of its being a strictly Homeopathic one, we can hardly 
believe, as, although the dose of the medicine was too large, the 
cure was nevertheless performed by means of a medicine selected 
according to the similarity of the symptoms. But why does he 
not mention with one word the well known specific effect of 
belladonna in this disease? Is he afraid to mention that dread 
word “Homeopathy?” We are almost inclined to suppose this 
is the case.—A distinguished writer lately could only get an in- 
sertion into another European Journal! of some cures, effected by 
Homeeopathic treatment by avoiding the term “Homeopathy” 
altogether, and by denominating his strictly Homeopathic cures 


“cures by specific medicines. (!!)” d. 
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Extract from Dr. Wm. Channing’s Discourse on the Refor- 
mation of Medical Science, delivered before the “New York 
Physicians’ Society.” 





It is with pleasure we direct the attention of our readers to Dr. Channing's 
eloquent and learned discourse, and regret that we can only give a few 
extracts, Which, however, will be sufficient, to show the author as a dis- 
tinguished advocate of the cause of Homeopathy: 

“Man is a unit;—and however subservient the functions of the body to the 
nobler attributes of the soul, it is not to be contested that, while united, they 
are subject to one harmonious code of |uws governing alike the psychological, 
the physiological, and the pathological, in every condition in which life is 
exhibited. «What God has joined together, let not man put asunder!” is a 
command, the violation of which, in reference to the phenomena of man’s 
nature, has been visited with consequences the most disastrous. To its 
influence on medicine may we not trace, in a great measure, the melan- 
choly condition of our art already referred to! Have we not as a profession, 
hitherto misapprehended the magnitude of the mission with which we have 
been intrusted? Instead of embracing in its exalted aims the laws of the 
whole man, we have been insensible of our high prerogative. Surrendering 
to others the study of his nobler nature, we have contented ourselves with 
his physical, as if forgetful that we are almost daily called to “administer to 
a mind diseased.” 

Moreover, to whom have we thus tamely surrendered this noblest portion 
of our legitimate domain? To metaphysical and ethical inquirers, who. 
ignorant of human organizaticn and its physiological functions, and still more, 
of the instructive phenomena, psychological and corporeal, occuring under 
the influence of disease, have pursued their speculations almost in darkness. 
Destitute of these important guides, they could hardly, by any possibility, 
have discovered for us the laws of moral and intellectual man. On the other 
hand, confining our investigations to mere physical phenomena, we have 
attempted in vain to establish the foundations of scientific medicine upon the 
limited views disclosed by anatomy and physiology; the first relating to 
corporeal structure, and the last, as an eminent physiologist defines it, “res- 
tricted to that branch of science which treats of the functions of the living 
animal body, and of the powers by which those functions are exercised,” as 
“the purely intellectual do not properly fall within the province ef the phy- 
siologist.”” 

And what have been the positive consequences of this unnatural severance 
of phenomena which Nature has indissolubly united? The unavoidable con- 
sequences of false induction. While on the one hand, the investigations of 
the physiologist, shut out from the light which psychological phenomena had 
shed around him, could not but too frequently generate the dismal forms of 
Materialism; on the ether, those of the psychologist, alike unilluminated, 
have been as naturally prolific of the wildest dreams of Idealism; man has 
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been arrayed against man with the fanatical virulence of futile controversy, 
the claims of Inductive Philosophy have been forgotten, and the laws of jife'. 
phenomena, so important to the cause of social progress, so essentia] 1) 
scientific medicine, are yet unrevealed. 

And what, forsooth, is the argument usually advanced to deter us from, 
this vital inquiry! “The facts of our science,” said the learned professor of 
materia medica of the University of Pennsylvania, in a recent lecture to his 
class, “are yet too limited to enable us to form a general theory of medicine 
upon the only true foundation—that of strict induction.”—What had been 
the feelings of Bacon could he have anticipated this lamentable confession, 
from such a source, more than two hundred years after his departure !— 
“How is it possible,” continued the professor, “for us to draw from our 
knowledge of the human system, a doctrine explanatory of all its morbid 
actions, when we are almost wholly in the dark as to the nervous functions, 
and, of the principle of life itself, know scarcely more than its existence! 
We might as well attempt to form an accurate map ofa country from a 
knowledge of a few prominent poirts, while ignorant alike of its boundaries 
and its interior. Yet, so presumptuous is man, that he frequently undertakes 
the impossible task. With intzlluctual powers, which, in comparison with 
the object, are infinitely feeble, he strives to penetrate the secret counsels 
of Almighty wisdom.”—How is it possible, we would ask this able pro- 
fessor, that we prescribe scientifically to our patients, if, as he avows, 
“we are almost wholly in the dark as to the nervous functions?!” especi- 
ally, as he well knows that every medicine must exert its peculiar action 
on these functions, to modify any animal functions whatever. And why 
are we thus “in the dark” as to the functions of the nervous system; 
but because the psychological phenomena—phenomena associated with this 
system only, and the most strikingly demonstrative of its functions—have 
been irrationally excluded from the studies of the physiologist! 

But, what is the substance of the argument so imposingly presented by 
one of the distinguished teachers of our country! Stripped of its subtlety 
it is simply this: because life’s essence is inscrutable, therefore its laws 
are “past finding out;” and hence, it is adroitly inferred, that he who 
“undertakes the impossible task,” would fain “penetrate the secret counsels 
of Almighty wisdom.”—Was such the reasoning of Newton! When in 
the fleeting hues of the “bow of promise” he read the laws of vision, 
had the subtle essence of light submitted to his grasp? Or, when he 
spanned the heavens, and traced through limitless space the predestined 
march of a universe, had he invoked the mysterious essence of gravitation 
to wing him for his empyrean flight’—Was the essence of the electric 
spark determined, when the genius of our Franklin disarmed the bolt of 
heaven'!—Or the essence of the magnet discovered, before commerce 
could explore unmeasured oceans and found new empires for Liberty '— 
Experimental philosophy, aware that names and forms, archetypes and 
essences, phantasmata and substrata, are inherent prerogatives of Aristo- 
telian visionaries, devote- herself exclusively to the study of phenomena 
and the laws which they obey; and but for the almost universal neglect 
in medicine, of this obvious truth, the laws of life’s phenomena had bec 


long since scientifically established.” 
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“We would call attention to the fact, universal in animated nature, that 
Exercise, within normal or prescribed limits, is absolutely indispensable to 
the development and vigor of each and every function of the animal 
economy; and though the limits prescribed are not clearly defined, they 
are undoubtedly transcended whenever, by reason of exercise, the vigor 
of any function, after normal rest, continues impaired. In this fundamental 
truth, that exercise is Nature’s indispensable agent in her work of devel- 
oping and confirming the vital forces—an agent, within conservative 
limits, uniformly enfeebling every function or force of animal life—in this 
universal truth, we apprehend, lies the germ of a great principle, which, 
with your indulgence, it shall now be our province, in a measure, to 
unfold. 

And first, let us inquire, what does the very idea of exercise in any 
animal function, imply! Can such exercise be imposed but through labor 
to be performed, difficulties or obstacles to be overcome, resistance or 
opposition to the accomplixhment of the purpose for which the function 
was designed! If not, and if exercise be essential, is it not incon- 
trovertible, that to these adverse or opposing forees, every function is alike 
indebted for its earliest, for its latest, for its every manifestation of exis- 
tence! Illustrations of this position, repeated on every page of animal 
history, might be multiplied almost without limitation. A few only can 
here be introduced. 

1. In the development of every muscular power of the animal frame, the 
indispensahle agency of opposing forces is too clearly evinced to admit ofa 
cavil. tfad the child ever learned to walk, or the bird to fly, if the force of 
gravity had not lent its aid to the evolution of these powers !—powers sud- 
denly annulled, by either the entire suspension or the excessive accumulation . 
ofthis foree. The Herculean strength incidental to athletic pursuits, points 
to the same principle. And among the less palpable exhibitions of muscular 
energy, it can hardly be doubted, that even in the earliest of all discernible 
functions of animal life, the embryo heart, a mere punctum saliens, had 
never acquired vigor for the necessities of subsequent existence, had not its 
incipient pulsations encountered the resistance of opposing forces, 

2%. [f we turn to functions more occult, they speak the same language. 
Could the eye, admirably adapted, as it is, to fulfil the design of its beautiful 
mechinisin, ever be taught the secret of its latent powers, or when taught, 








retain .t, deprived of the stimulus of its appropriate element '—an element 
oo, tie intensity of whose flash can paralyze these powers for ever. Is the 
far, exquisitely organized as it is, less dependent for a knowledge of its uses, 
Mth: incitement of a force equally fitted to destroy! And in the unfolding 
and perfeting of the other senses, is not this principle in each reiterated? 
Moreover, by what means are the vital forces fortified against the extremes 
‘the torril and frigid zones, the effluvia of the marsh, and the parching 
®acs of the desert? How are they unscathed aiaid “the pestilence walking 


‘dvrknaess! ffow confront the noon-day destroyer whose touch is death! 
Tes = as , ° ° . 
“I hot by aeclimating, inuring, or confirming these forces, by gradual ex- 


»siire to agents otherwise destructive ! 

*" rT, , . . 

». the psvehological history of man enforces the same lesson. From the 
Peri’ at which its phenomena first came under observation, (till which, 
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been arrayed against man with the fanatical virulence of futile controversy. 
the claims of Inductive Philosophy have been forgotten, and the laws of Jifj’s 
phenomena, so important to the cause of social progress, so essentia] tp 
scientific medicine, are yet unrevealed, 

And what, forsooth, is the argument usually advanced to deter us from, 
this vital inquiry! ‘The facts of our science,” said the learned professor of 
materia medica of the University of Pennsylvania, in a recent lecture to his 
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to wing him for his empyrean flight !—Was the essence of the electric 
spark determined, when the genus of our Franklin disarmed the bolt of 
heaven!—Or the essence of the magnet discovered, before commerce 
could explore unmeasured oceans and found new empires for Liberty '— 
Experimental philosophy, aware that names and forms, archetypes and 
essences, phantasmata and substrata, are inherent prerogatives of Aristo 
telian visionaries, devotes herself exclusively to the study of phenomena 
and the laws which they obey; and but for the almost universal neglect 
in medicine, of this obvious truth, the laws of life’s phenomena had beca 
long since scientifically established.” 
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“We would call attention to the fact, universal in animated nature, that 
Exercise, within normal or prescribed limits, is absolutely indispensable to 
the development and vigor of each and every function of the animal 
economy; and though the limits prescribed are not clearly defined, they 
are undoubtedly transcended whenever, by reason of exercise, the vigor 
of any function, after normal rest, continues impaired. In this fundamental 
tmth. that exercise is Nature’s indispensable agent in her work of devel- 
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and perfctiny of the other senses, is not this principle in each reiterated? 
Moreover, by what means are the vital forces fortified against the extremes 
ofthe torrid and frigid zones, the effluvia of the marsh, and the parching 
Wines of the desert? How are they unscathed aiaid “the pestilence walking 


‘flow confront the noon-day destroyer whose touch is death! 


weclimating, inuring, or confirming these forces, by gradual ex- 
hstire to agents otherwise destructive ? 
». The psychological history of man enforces the same lesson. From the 


Perio! et which its phenomena first came under observation, (till which, 
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hereditary, organic and other unappreciable influences have borne sway,) wu» 
to the period of maturity, every intellectual faculty, every moral sentiment 
every passion of his nature, is expressed more or less vividly, in the ratio ,¢ 
its active exercise, the instrument of forces opposing within established 
limits. Is the world often astonished by a display of transcendant talent, |, 
men, the brightness of whose horizon adversity has never shaded! How 
many of the master spirits who have filled a place in the history of mind, 
have been born in obscrurity and fought their way to distinction, through 
difficulties which nothing but intellect animated by opposition, could haye 
overcome !—W here are seen the moral sentiments triumphing in life’s great 
contest! Where are the principles of obligation—of justice, benevolence 
and truth—found in their power! Where, but among those who have fe! 
the full force of temptation! In what scenes have the great virtues alway; 
sought a congenial soil?’ Have they ever attained a fruitful maturity, ey;; 
seen the light even, unless planted and nurtured amid trial and conflict !— 
And as for the passions, who does not know that opposition is their natur:! 
aliment! Who does not know that, deprived of this, like the ambition of 
the conqueror of one world pining for another, they prey upon the bosoms 
which warmed them into life? Does not Anger glow with more vivid inten. 
sity at every breath of hostility? And is not Pride constantly inflated by 
contesting rivalry! Had the miser’s gold ever been the idol of his soul, but 
for the toils, privations and perils of its accumulation! or the temple of fame 
roused an aspiration, but for the struggle to gain its giddy height? In fine, 
is not the poet’s thought almost a truism, that 





“Love, all-defying Love, who sees 


No charm in trophies won with ease, 
Hath ever held that pearl the best, 
He finds beneath the stormiest water.” 


, 


Truly, through collision alone, is passion’s spark elicited; and the blast 
which might extinguish, fans it into a flame. But we cannot now extend 
our illustrations. 

The data which have been adduced, it is believed, establish the position 
that—Whenever the exigencies of the animal economy demand a more 
energetic activity of special functions or forces, Nature, (not less skilful in 
choosing her means than in graduating their power to the vigor of const 
tutional reaction,) invariably employs, within limits normally conservative, 
agents specifically adverse to the functions or forces requiring her aid. — 


It follows, that of the myriads of active agents by which animal life is i- 
vested, none is essentially inimical; for none proves hostile but through # 
excessive exhibition of its power; none is injurious, but in transcending the 
limits beyond* which the vital forces necessarily succumb—the normal limits 
of conservative reaction. An inference fraught with instruction, pointing © 
it does to important practical bearings of the great law of animal existenc? 


which Nature has so unequivocally proclaimed— 


CONTRARIA CONTRARIIS CORROBORANTUR. 
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Practitioners of the healing art, who, in their proper vocation, are but the 
ministers of Nature, recognise her supremacy in every medical school having 
claims to Inductive Philosophy. Hence, by all such schools, however, antago- 
nistic their theories, it is a truth admitted, that in every case of disease, the 
legitimate aim of medication is, to render efficient aid to the vis conservatriz 
nature—either by obviating difficulties, or by reinforcing its sanitary efforts. 
For, on the vital forces, whatever the means resorted to, must we ultimately 
rely for the restoration of health. 


In the presence of disease, therefore, the philosophical physician, rising 
above the region where scholastic controversies have for ages distracted the 
medical world, is disturbed with no speculations on its inscrutable nature and 
essence ; but, rejecting all pathological hypotheses which, like the philo- 
sopher’s stone and the elixir-vite of chemistry, have been the paralyzing 
incubus of medical science, he rests solely on demonstrable facts. Confining 
his attention strictly to appreciable phenomena and their inductive classi- 
fication, as the only legitimate work of medical phylosophy, he discerns, in 
these thus classified, the characteristic features of individual cases—and in 
each case respectively, that certain functions or forces of the living economy 
are specially invaded, requiring the aid of medicinal agents. 


With a mind thus singly devoted to his purpose, his attention is first direc- 
ted to the offending cause which excited and may continue the disturbance. 
This removed, he turns confidingly to the Laws of Life—the formule under 
which vital phenomena, in their diversified relations, are scientifically dis- 
posed—as the only competent authority for the solution of a problem, in 
which, life and its relations alone are concerned. And if among these laws. 
he find recorded, in characters not to be mistaken, Contraria contrariis 
corroborantur—obedient to its mandate, he selects, as the means of invigor- 
ating their reaction, on agent specifically adverse to the yielding functions 
or forces. In other words, he prescribes the medicine which, acting patho- 
genetically upon on organism in health, affects in a similar manner the 
special functions or forces suffering under the attack. That is to say, he 
administers an agent which, producing in the healthy organism morbid 
phenomena similar to those manifest in the patient, is chosen in conformity 
with the well known principle, “Similia similibus curantur.” 


The energy of the agent thus selected, primarily active upon functions 
yielding to invasion, and hence less able to resist it, may so much the more 
readily transcend “the limits beyond which the vital forces necessarily 
succumb.” And inasmuch as every agent, like exercise, is “an agent, 
within conservative limits, uniformly invigorating, and beyond these limits, 
as uniformly enfeebling every function or force of animal life” in its sphere 
of activity, and as the sole object of a medicinal agent so selected, is to in- 
vigorate yielding functions or forces, it follows, that only within these limits 
should the powers of such agent be exhibited—limits which, like those of 
exercise, may be competently determined by experience alone.” 

“Homeopathy is not a Surgical science. It has never pretended with its 


minute doses, though it would seem to be demanded of it, to amputate a limb, 
to reduce a dislocation, to extract an aching tooth or a piercing thorn, to 
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remove a deadly draught from the stomach, or any other local irritant frop, 
the organism affecting it chemically or mechanically; though it has don. 
more, it has often superseded the necessity of chemical and mechanica| 
agency. Neither does it promise, more than other medical treatment. 
to counteract potencies overwhelming the organism beyond the power of 
reaction. But, passing all such cases as not within the scope of its mip. 
istry, it confines itself strictly to its legitimate province, the treatment of 
medical cases. As a Medical science, it views the manifestations o¢ 
disease as consequences of disturbed vital action. Hence it employs 
agents whose dynamical activity, ascertained by experiment on the healthy 
organism, is directed upon the vital forces thus disturbed,—and because 
disturbed, morbidly susceptible to the influence of homogeneous or similar 
irritants, beyond all human appreciation. Actuated by such views and 
illuminated by experience, Homeopathy cannot but inculcate the employ. 
ment of doses much less than heretofore administered. Still, sufticien: 
latitude is left to the discriminating judgment of each practitioner of each 
individual case, so that he never transcend the limits of conservative 
reaction; limits which, as we have before remarked, experience alone is 


competent to determine. 





Again—Homeopathy is often styled, A New System of Medicine. This, 
it does not claim to be; for, a system of medicine must embrace all the 
impertant medical sciences. Now, Homeopathy came into existence not 
to supplant these; not to subvert, indeed, any thing previously established ; 
but to supply an acknowledged, an imperative want—to complete, as :t 
were, the arch of Scientific Medicine. So far from denying her obli- 
gations to the experience of past ages, in the very introduction of Hahne- 
mann’s Organon, its author has drawn largely upon this experience in 
support of his doctrine, So far from disowning the great advances which 
modern researches have effected in many departments of science, she frankly 
admits, and gladly avails herself of these essential elements of the great 
arch it was her province to complete—for example, the sciences of Specia! 
and General Anatomy, of Physiology and General Pathology, on the one 
side, and the various departments of Natural History and Chemistry, as 
sources of the Materia Medica, on the other. But, conceding even per- 
fection to these indispensable sciences, it is manifest that without its key- 
stone—a scientific system of Therapeutics—the arch of the medical sciences 
was alike devoid of symmetry and strength. For, what could it avail to 
the Art of Healing, though on the one hand, every fibre and every 
function of the animal frame, in health and disease, were perfectly dis- 
closed—and on the other, creation had yielded up its stores, and Chemistry 
had analyzed them all and recombined their elements without limits, if 
that science which should teach the adaptation of agents thus multiplied, to 
the removal of morbid action, was yet to be created? And that it was to 
be created, the whole history of Medicine testifies. All that was positively 
established on the subject, all that had effectually withstood the revolutions 
of medical opinion marking this history, consisted of a few specific medi- 
cines and a few speci‘ic practices, (for which the art was chiefly indebted 
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to fortuitous or empirical sources,) and these not referred, but deemed 
irreferable to any consistent system of general principles, and of course 
offering no claim to the appellation of a science.” 





Miscettaneodu s. 





Notices of Homeopathic publications by our opponents 
of the Allceopathic School. 


The progress of Homaopathy is marked by certain uniform and well 
defined stages. When it is first introduced into any country, the old physi- 
cians previously prejudiced against it, of course do not take the least notice of 
this new art, so unseasonably intruding itself upon them. They either act 
as though they were entirely ignorant of its existence, or if they condescend 
to notice it at all, it is only to make it a subject of ridicule and jest. 

After some time, however, when this system has made some advances, and 
gained over numerous advocates among people of respectability and distinc- 
tion, Homeopathy and its publications cease to be so utterly disregarded by 
the Faculty. They now receive a slight and occasional notice. Such notices 
are, however, as a matter of course characterised by a tone of affected and 


utter contempt. 

After the lapse of a few more years, Homeopathy gradually and steadily 
gains more and more adherents. Physicians of the old school, men of 
distinction, and who have practised for years on the old system, are per- 
suaded to make trial of Homeopathy. They do so; are convinced of its 
truth; and declare themselves openly in its favour. Their convictions are 
published to the world; cures multiply in their hands, and such is the con- 
fidence of the people that they will hardly allow themselves to be treated by 
any other method. This stage of Homeopathy, and what may be considered 
as its third period is characterised by extensive and respectful, though gene- 
rally unjust criticisms of the works and publications of its advocates. Their 
number and power having become too formidable to allow of their being 
slightingly treated, they at lenght receive at least a respectful, though it be 
not a candid opposition. Homeopathy has for a long time occupied this 
position in many of the states of Germany, in Brussels, in some parts of 
France, in Switzerland, Denmark, &c. 

In America we have only reached the second period. Our publications 
are not yet deemed of sufficient importance to call for a respectful and 
serious review. A strong reluctance on the part of the leaders in the old 
school is manifest, to award them any public notice whatever, but such is the 
sensation which the new system is producing and such the rapidity of its 
progress, that they feel themselves compelled to give it at least a passing 
notice. nat their animadversions should be characterised by more candor 
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or courtesy than those which have been passed upon the doctrines of oy; 
system elsewhere under similar circumstances, would have been more thay 
we should have any right to expect. 

These reflections have been suggested upon reading the notice taken of this 
Journal in one of the last numbers of the “American Medical Library ang 
Intelligencer,” and the remarks made upon another Homeopathic publication 
in the August Number of the “Select Medical Library.” We have po 
remarks to make upon the criticisms of these writers, any farther than 


the foregoing reflections, which may serve all the purposes of more especia] 
d. 





comment. 
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